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Chiang Kai-shek’s Appeal 


AM DEEPLY MOVU"D when I think of the teachings of Jesus 

Christ that we should do unto others as we would have them 

do unto us and love our enemies. My fellow countrymen 
know that to “remember not evil against others” and “do good 
to all men”’ are the highest virtues taught by our own sages. We 
have always said that the violent militarism of Japan is our ene- 
my, not the people of Japan. Although the armed forces of the 
enemy have been defeated and must be made to observe strictly 
all the terms of surrender, yet we should not for a moment think 
of revenge or heap abuses upon the innocent people of Japan. 
We can only pity them because they have been so sadly deceived 
and misled, and hope that they will break away from the wrong 
doings and crimes of their nation. Let all our fellow citizens, 
soldiers and civilians, remember this. ... {I urge all our 
friends of the Allied nations and all my own countrymen to face 
the fact that the peace we have gained by arms is not necessarily 
the beginning of permanent peace. Only if our enemies are con- 
quered on the battleground of reason, only if they repent thor- 
oughly of their folly and become lovers of world peace like 
ourselves, can we hope to satisfy the yearning for peace and 
achieve the final goal of the great war that has just ended. 


—Presideit Chiang Kat-shek to the Peace-loving Nat:ons 
of the World and the Soldiers and Civilians of China, 
August 14, 1945. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Layman Says Church Needs Both Liberal and Conservative Emphases 





Tells About Two Elders 
Sirs: 

Dr. MacLean deserves our gratitude, es- 
pecially of the laymen, for his clear, 
timely and fair statement of an issue 
that we can no longer evade (THE OUT- 
LOOK, August 13, 20, 27). One of his most 
telling points is that the opposition of 
liberals and conservatives is just as in- 
evitable and as fruitful of balanced pro- 
gress in the church as it is in every other 
sphere of life. The church needs them 
both as well as the more cautious body 
in the middle. In our church, it is clear 
that the liberals are steadily gaining 
ground; yet there are certain staunch 
qualities of the conservatives among us 
that we should lose only at our peril. 

To illustrate: In a church that I know 
well, one elder is a fervent evangelical, 
another is a thoughtful liberal. The first 
elder holds that the Bible is verbally and 
inerranty inspired and that all theories 
of evolution are false. He is vehemently 
opposed to the Federal Council and to all 
forms of church union. He is suspicious 
of most forms of social action and is con- 
vinced that the one task of the church 
is that of saving souls. His love for the 
Lord Jesus Christ is manifestly deep and 
earnest. The second elder welcomes every 
light that science or Biblical scholarship 
can throw upon the (Bible. He believes 
that there is much of human origin in 
its pages but that the Spirit of God moves 
increasingly through its expanding con- 
ceptions and speaks most revealingly 
through the Sermon on the Mount and the 
great parables of our Lord. He believes 
in evangelism but is convinced that in 
this age the “social witness” is no less 
urgent and that Christian cooperation of 
all faiths in helping to Christianize the 
social order is of paramount importance. 
He wants the church to be alert and open 
to every new method of reaching people 
and often challenges the heavy hand of 
tradition in the church’s machinery. 

If the pastor of this church were a 
“liberal” he might well wish that there 
were more of the second kind on his ses- 
sion. But if he is wise, he will thank God 
that two men of such widely divergent 
outlook and temperament can find com- 
mon loyalty and expression, the one for 
his heart, the other for his head, in the 
ongoing work of the church. 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 
Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Va. 


Reminder of Sabbath Observance 
Sirs: 

When our government set apart a spe- 
cial day for thanksgiving and prayer and 
called upon our people to observe the day, 
there was a general, loyal and praise- 
worthy response. 

Brethren, our General Assembly has 
designated September 30, 1945, as a spe- 
cial day for the consideration by our peo- 
ple of Sabbath observance, “with minis- 
ters bringing to their people a message on 
the importance of this aspect of worship, 
urging them to examine their own habits 
on the Lord’s Day in the light of the his- 
toric position of our church with regard 
to this matter.” May this call of our 
Assembly meet a response by our minis- 
ters and congregation equally as general 
and loyal as that given to the govern- 
ment. 

Ss. C. BYRD, Chairman, 
Permanent Committee on the Sabbath. 
Winnsboro, S. C. 

EDITORS’ NOTE: See Dr. Foreman’s ar- 
ticle, page 9. Copies of this will be avail- 
able in pamphlet form, $1 per 100. 


Clear Thinking About Colleges 
Sirs: 

Let me thank you for THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK... . 

The editorial on What Our Colleges 
Need (July 30) is some of the clearest 
thinking on the problem I have seen and 
the whole issue on Christian education is 
splendidly presented. Thanks for the 
stimulating articles and the general spirit 
of the paper. ... 
JAMES B. FIGKLEN, III, 

Chaplain (Captain). 
Marseille, France 


More Light on Birmingham 
Sirs: 

Because you published the statement I 
wrote relative to presbytery’s handling 
of a sympathy resolution for Japanese 
Christians (Letters, August 6) I have re- 
ceived letters from all over the country 
and from chaplains abroad. Many of the 
letters have bee: from those who have 
suffered much because of the war and I 
am grateful for each expression of under- 
standing. 

It is not my intention to pursue the 
matter further, but for the sake of those 
who took my account in good faith I wish 
to clarify the explanation given in the 
letter by my esteemed colleague, Harold 
J. Dudley (Sept. 10). 

The resolution was presented at the 
time suggested to me by the pastor of 
the host church who wanted his congre- 
gation “to hear it.” 

The members of the Foreign Missions 
Committee attending presbytery had 
signed the paper before I presented it. 
After the opposition was voiced I asked 
that no reference be made to the com- 
mittee. I did not want controversy on 
the total task of missions. 

After the disposition of my resolution 
and before adjournment there was an- 
other matter presented to presbytery, so 
I was not entirely out of order. 

Until the letter to THE OUTLOOK was 
written few who were present felt moved 
to express in any form those real senti- 
ments that lodge in their hearts. Per- 
sonal explanations have now been given 
that they were so puzzled at the opposi- 
tion that they thought it best to let the 
matter drop. I can well understand this 
and Dr. Dudley’s letter bears out what 
ethers have told me in person. 

As expressed before, my handling of 
this matter was perhaps inept but I still 
believe it was a missed opportunity of a 
church court. 

I apologize for any and all mis-judg- 
ments. 

HARRY H. BRYAN. 
Bessemer, Ala. 


From a Texas Bantist Leader 
Sirs: 

This,summer I was in services at Mon- 
treat and had the privilege of seeing 
copies of THE OUTLOOK. I was so deeply 
impressed with the paper that I desire 
to subscribe... . 

Although a Baptist, I am anxious to 
know what the great denominations of 
our land are doing. Your paper will keep 
me informed concerning the great Pres- 
byterian Church for which you speak. 

FORREST C. FEEZOR. 
Broadway Baptist Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Keep On Keeping On 
Sirs: 

By all means my subscription to THE 
OUTLOOK must not lapse; for it is the 


most valuable periodical I get. 

I am gradually getting my officers to 
taking it, and they read it with real 
interest. ‘ 

Your up-and-up method of approach 
to real Christian questions before our 
church and your thoroughness in so cour- 
ageously challenging it to do its best 
every way are doing much to meet the 
needs before us all. Just keep on kKeep- 
ing on, 

Oo. G. DAVIS. 
Northside Churen, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Stars and Bars 
Sirs: 

Dr. J. Caivin Reid’s editorial (August 
20) “Gamaliel’s Advice,” is unfortunate, 
as worded, in its reference to Negro 
slavery, in that, whatever may have been 
Dr. Reid’s intention, it appears to imply 
sympathy with the exploded myth that 
the war against the Confederate States 
was waged to emancipate the Negroes; 
and this despite the express declaration 
of Lincoln, about August 22, 1862, in his 
notable letter to Horace Greeley, that if 
he could win the war by leaving all the 
Negroes in slavery, he would do just 
that. 

The tariff question was “in reality fun- 
damentally crucial.” John Q. Adams, in 
Congress, time of the Nullification crisis, 
expressly threatened moves against South- 
ern slaveholders as such, tn retaliation for 
tariff reduction. And it is well known 
that movements in the South for slave 
emancipation were checked by the incen- 
diary tactics of Northern Abolitionists. 

Lincoln’s “Emancipation Proclamation” 
applied to only some, although many, of 
the slaves, and was issued expressly as 
a war measure. ... 

A pity ’tis th’at such reminders, as this 
present, of plain, historical facts, are ne- 
cessitated by misleading religious edi- 
torial utterances: but, Gentlemen, we of 
the “Bible-Belt’”’ South must take seriously 
the Decalogue, including the commands 
to honor our forbears, and not to bear 
false witness. 

LLOYD T. EVERETT. 
De Land, Fla. 


Two Issues 
Sirs: 

In considering the plan for the reunion 
of the Presbyterian Churches, US and 
USA, attention should be given to the 
following: 

1. Are we prepared to abolish our pres- 
ent synods as proposed in the plan? 

2. The Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
the Episcopal Church are negotiating for 
some kind of union of the two denomi- 
nations. Would it be wise for our church 
to consider union with the USA church 
before this question is settled? 

I raise these issues, not to argue for 
or against union, but because they seem 
to be important considerations. 

R, F. CAMPBELL. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Praise for Book 


Sirs: 


May I use the columns of your good 
paper to express my gratitude for the 
very important reference book, The Gen- 
eral Assembly Proceedings edited by Dr. 
James A. Millard? Every elder and dea- 
con should own or have access to a copy. 

LUNDY M. BARKLEY. 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
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Georgia Men Talk of 


Temperance, Divorce, 


Race, Bomb Control 


McCain Points to Dry Achievements ; 
Alston Suggests Restudy of Divorce 


Ministers and elders attending the 
recent meeting of the Synod of Georgia 
were challenged to face up to stirring 
problems of the day—liquor, marriage 
and divorce, race relations, and peace— 
and to act on them with Christian vigor. 
In a program arranged by Stuart R. 
Oglesby, leading member of Georgia’s 
social and moral welfare committee and 
chairman of the Assembly’s committee 
on that work, members of the synod 
called for prompt and thorough-going 
action on these matters. 

In opening the discussion Dr. Oglesby 
said, ‘“‘The primary and indispensable 
work of the church is evangelism, but 
Christian nurture follows on the heels 
of evangelism. . How many minis- 
ters today can carry their official boards 
with them on race relations? . . The 
church must speak out for Christian, 
and against un-Christian things.”’ 

Dr. J. R. McCain, president of Agnes 
Scott College, urged cooperation with 
the Georgia Temperance League, which, 
he said, is preparing the way for a dry 
Georgia. “We believe we can get it if 
we ever have a referendum,” he de- 
clared. This league, he said, is working 
with law enforcement officers in dry 
counties and notifying them of persons 
licensed by the federal government to 
sell liquor. He also said the State De- 
partment of Education is cooperating 
with the league by agreeing to place 
temperance textbooks in schools. Hun- 
dreds of saloons, according to Dr. Mc- 
Cain, have been closed after the league 
has exposed their violation of regu- 
lations. 


Reconsider Divorce 


Wallace M. Alston, pastor of Atlanta’s 
Druid Hills church, suggested a study of 
church laws relating to remarriage after 
divorce with a view to possible revision. 
On this, and the need for pre-marital 
counseling, the church must act more 
courageously than ever before because 
“the home is one of the first casualties 
of war,’’ he asserted. Dr. Alston re- 
minded his hearers that ministers have 
a responsibility toward young people 
who are thinking about marriage, and 
an obligation to prepare them for it. 
He acknowledged he didn’t know the 


J.J. MORRAY 
The Church Must Go After People and 
Hold Them 





answer to the increasing number of 
divorced persons who seek the sanction 
of the church for remarriage. ‘Are 
adultery and willful desertion the only 
causes for divorce we should say are 
adequate?” he asked. ‘‘What of the case 
of the 30-year-old woman who had mar- 
ried early, tried for seven years to make 
a success of her marriage to a confirmed 
drunkard, had been divorced three years 
when she met a fine Christian man and 
wanted to make a real home? Was Jesus 
legislating When he spoke on divorce or 
was he merely setting general principles 
to guide us? I don’t know the answers, 
but I think we ought to find them.”’ 


President George C. Bellingrath, of 
the Rabun-Gap Nacoochee School, pro- 
posed two specific reforms to make for 
better race relations: employment of 
Negro policemen and giving Negroes 
“the best education possible.”’ 


J. McDowell Richards, president of 
Columbia Theological Seminary, urged 
the group to support an international 
organization for control of the atomic 
bomb. ‘“‘The time is rapidly running 
out for humanity,’’ he warned. ‘The 
atomic bomb may mean the world’s de- 
struction in a few years, or it may mean 
permanent peace. If the United States 
will take the lead in putting control of 
the atomic bomb in an international or- 
ganization, there won’t be a wild race 
among the nations of the world for 
manufacturing it.’ 


Murray Says Church 
Should Not Give Up 
All Social Service 


Scores Common Presbyterian Failure 
To Develop ‘‘Simple Friendliness’’ 


The church should not surrender all 
its social service to other organizations, 
says J. J. Murray, writing in ‘Presby- 
terian Men and Religious Education in 
Action”? (combined for September). No 
church, according to Dr. Murray, should 
let any other group take care of its own 
needy members. 

In his discussion of “The Christian’s 
Social Task,’’ Dr. Murray stressed some 
of the points made recently at the Synod 
of Virginia, where he was elected 
moderator. The story of the Good 
Samaritan, he insists, is one which you 
cannot spiritualize. “That does not 
mean,” he says, “‘that it does not have 
a deeply spiritual meaning . . . but the 
thing that stands out in the forefront 
is a physical and material emergency. 
A man was hurt, and his wounds had 
to be bound up; a man was friendless, 
and a place must be found for him to 
sleep. Does not Jesus mean by this 
parable to teach us not only that all 
men are our neighbors, but also that 
as Christians we are facing men as men 
whose whole personalities need our 
help?” 


Going After and Holding People 


Stressing the emphasis of the fourth 
year of the United Religious Education 
Advance, Dr. Murray pointed to ways 
in which men must be used in relating 
the Christian task and power to the 
community. The stress upon the com- 
munity, he said, calls for bringing every 
person into the fellowship of some 
church. That means going after them; 
it also means holding them when they 
come. 

“For a church that wants to win and 
serve its community the most essential 
characteristic next to a strong love fo! 
its Lord is simple friendliness,” declared 
the writer. ‘“‘Why should the church 
leave to service clubs the warm spirit 
of comradeship? The church is the 
only organization in the world which has 
a true and solid basis of brotherhood. 
The Presbyterian Church has never been 
noted for the quality of its friendliness. 
We are never going to grow very 
rapidly, and, what is more important, 
we are never going to mean to our 
communities what we should until we 
are noted for such friendliness. It ts 





‘ 


not enough for us to be willing to let 
people come to our churches if they 
want to; we must be eager in our efforts 
to go after them, and positive and warm 
in our cordiality when they come.” 


Deceive Selves About Negro 


This moderator of synod believes the 
first social service that the group of 
men in any church should do is to look 
after their own needy member; then, 
he says, the men of the church ought 
to work for the boys of the community; 
they should know how all of them are 
and what problems they are facing. As 
for the Negro, he says, “‘It is easy to de- 
ceive ourselves into thinking that we un- 
derstand the Negro, even when our con- 
tacts have been most casual and when 
there are great areas of his life entirely 
closed to us.” 

Dr. Murray quotes what he calls the 
key sentence of the two-volume work, 
The American Dilemma, by Gunner 
Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist: ‘‘The 
treatment of the Negro is the greatest 
barrier to America’s moral leadership.” 
“Things are being done about the race 
question in America,’”’ says Dr. Murray. 
“Will they be done by men who are 
only social radicals, or by men who are 
sympathetic and Christian and also 
open-minded? We do not build 
solidly the foundations of democracy 
until with wisdom and with courage we 
apply the word of God’s truth and jus- 
tice to our life, to every part of our 
world, and to every area of our social 
order.” 


ATS Opens Banner Year 
With 110 Students Enrolled 


The 110 students at the General As- 
sembly’s Training School in Richmond 
heard J. Blanton Belk, St. Giles’ pas- 
tor of Richmond, describe them as en- 
listees in the greatest war ever fought, 
as the institution’s thirty-second ses- 
sion opened. 

V-J Day, said Dr. Belk, was D-Day for 
the church, as he declared, ‘““‘We are 
in a war that pales by comparison the 
battle we have just gone through, and 
if we lose the moral war we might as 
well have lost the other.”” He talked of 
men who were deeply concerned to save 
the houses of England from destruc- 
tion, but where, he asked, are people 
at fever heat to save the homes of our 
nation? 

The old romanticism of the South 
with its magnolias and moonlight and 
Negro spirituals is gone, the speaker 
said, and in its place we have sordid, 
materialistic forces that are crushing 
the life out of our social order. God 
is calling you, he challenged these 
future lay workers, to stand for a 
quality of life that is not congenial to 
the world. 

President Henry Wade DuBose, at the 
opening meeting, announced an enroll- 
ment of 42 seniors and 68 juniors to 
compose the largest student body in 
more than ten years. He said, “If 
they’re as good as they look we're going 
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to have a grand year.’”’ These students 
come from 50 colleges and universities. 
Their representation by states is as fol- 
lows: North Carolina, 26; Virginia, 16; 
Texas, 13; South Carolina, 9; Tennes- 
see, 8; Florida and Georgia, 7 each; 
Kentucky and West Virginia, 4 each; 
Arkansas, 3; Mississippi, Missouri, Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma, 2 each; Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 1 each. 

In addition to the regular faculty, 
three professors from Union Seminary 
are teaching courses at the Training 
School: John Newton Thomas, W. 
Taliaferro Thompson, and Ernest Trice 
Thompson, 


Four Assembly Agencies Report 
Five Months’ Gain in Receipts 

Receipts from four of the General 
Assembly’s agencies for five months of 
the church year (up to August 31) have 
been reported as follows: 

Foreign Mission (Nashville), $229,- 
471; gain over last year, $15,836. This 
does not include the Elders’ and 
Deacons’ Fund, $2,453. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $107,993; 
gain, $13,506. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $56,050; gain, 
$12,405. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $15,434; gain, $2,140. 





Twin Pillars of Democracy 
By John W. Studebaker 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 

The fifteenth annual observance of 
Religious Education Week, Septem- 
ber 30 to October 7, 1945, serves to 
call attention again to the vital im- 
portance of religious teaching in our 
American scheme of life and govern- 
ment. 

The religious freedom guaranteed 
us by the Constitution was not in- 
tended to promote religious indif- 
ference. Rather it was meant to guar- 
antee our right as individuals to 
achieve a personal awareness Of un- 
seen reality as revealed in diverse 
ways and as represented by various 
doctrinal beliefs. 

Three unifying elements in our 
common citizenship are the belief in 
a loving Heavenly Father, in the in- 
trinsic worth of human beings, and 
in the imperative of moral duty. 
These elements are present in the 
spirit and the teachings of secular 
schools and they are given added per- 
sonal relevance and doctrinal rein- 
forcement by the home and by the 
church school. 

Secular education and religious 
education are not only compatible 
with each other, but complementary 
in character. They are twin pillars 
of democracy. Upon them rests a re- 
sponsibility for building citizens 
worthy of the spiritual inheritance 
which is ours as a people. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Harold J. Dudley, Birmingham, has 
become pastor of the First church, Wil- 
son, N. C, 

C. H. Rowan from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to Route 3, Savannah, Ga. 

Louis Evans, of Avondale church, 
Birmingham, has accepted a call to 
Demopolis and Faunsdale, Ala. 

M. O. Cockerham, of the Reform 
(Ala.) church has resigned his pas- 
torate. 

Norton Dendy, of Fairfield Highlands 
church, Birmingham, has accepted a call 
to Dothan, Ala., succeeding Clement Rit- 
ter, resigned. 

Neill Stevens, Huntsville, Ala., First 
church, has resigned after 23 years’ 
service. 

John B. Lindenberger, formerly of 
Goodwater, Ala., has accepted a call 
to the chapel pastorate of the Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., church. 

James Sprunt, Westminster church, 
Lynchburg, Va., is to become pastor of 
the Lookout Mountain church, of Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn., a suburb of Chat- 
tanooga, effective November 4. Dr. 
Sprunt’s resignation in Lynchburg will 
take effect October 8. 

B. A. Meeks, formerly of Jefferson, 
N. C., is beginning a new work in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., as pastor of the Lebanon 
and Houston Street churches. 

Roy L. McCown, Jr., from Throck- 
morton, Texas, to 2621% Speedway, 
Austin 21, Texas. 

Paul R. Shifiet from Staunton, Va., 
to RFD 1, Mt. Solon, Va. 

Oary R. Blain from Lake Waccamaw, 
N. C., to Circleville, W. Va. 








DEATHS 


Frederick Bloom Schriner, 76, died 
Sept. 8, while a passenger on a bus in 
Norfolk, Va. A native of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Schriner served in the Presbyterian 
Church, US, from 1920-25, as assistant 
pastor at the Norfolk First church, at 
the Lick Branch church, Charleston, 
W. Va., and as an evangelist in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. After a pastorate in 
New York he returned to Norfolk to 
make his home in 1932. 

John Martin, 61, pastor of the Millers- 
burg, Ky., church, died suddenly on Au- 
gust 25. He had recently accepted a 
call to the Millersburg, Ky., church. 

James Ernest Thacker, 75, evangelist 
for the General Assembly from 1909 to 
1940, died in Norfolk, Va., September 
12. Dr. Thacker held pastorates in Ox- 
ford, N. C., Louisville, Ky., Alexandria, 
Va., and in Norfolk, before taking up 
fulltime evangelistic activities. He re- 
tired from active work four years ago. 

James H. McCown, 93, died August 
13 in Lexington, Va. His last active 
work was in connection with the New 
Monmouth church in 1903. 
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The Road Ahead 


By CHARLES G. REIGNER* 


N SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1865—a little more than eighty 
QO years ago—the village of Appomattox, Virginia, was 
the scene of a memorable event. On that day the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia under General 
Robert E. Lee surrendered to the Federal forces under 
General U. S. Grant. Thus came to an end the four bloody 
years of the War Between the States. 

Slightly more than a month before that surrender, Abra- 
hem Lincoln delivered his deathless Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress. The date was March 4, 1865. The capitulation of 
the Confederacy was then inevitable. Lincoln ended that 
address with a challenging and penetrating sentence which 
we do well to take to heart, now that the unconditional 
surrender of Japan, the last of the enemies of freedom has 
been consummated. Here is the sentence: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

All right-thinking people will agree that these words 
mark the way we ought to follow in our thinking and 
acting. The difficulty is to apply them in a practical man- 
ner. That is where the shoe pinches. 


The Principle Stands 


“With charity for all.” Here we have the affirmative 
side of ‘“‘with malice toward none.’’ Nowadays we use the 
word charity in one of two senses—to mean (1) a “‘hand- 
out,” the giving of alms, or (2) to mean leniency, a toler- 
ance in feeling or opinion. We may be sure that no such 
weak meanings were in the mind of Lincoln or in the mind 
of the One who said, without equivocation or indirection, 
“Love your enemies.” Yes, it’s a hard saying, and ‘‘who 
is sufficient for these things?’’ Still, the principle is not 
affected in the least by what we do or fail to do. We can 
act as though the statement were reversed—‘Hate your 
enemies.”’ Or we can say, ‘Yes, that’s right,’”’ and proceed 
to do the opposite. Or we can try—in our limited, finite 
way—to put the principle which underlies the statement 
into action in our own manner of living. 

Eighty years ago Lincoln enjoined his fellow-citizens ‘‘to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds.” 
That injunction is just as applicable in this historic year of 
1945 as it was in 1865. Again today the nation has 
wounds—deep and grievous wounds. As American citizens 
and as Christian men and women we can do something to- 
ward binding up those wounds. What we do must be done 
tactfully, unselfishly—with due regard to the circumstances. 
The responsibility of the church to the returning veteran 
is immediate and paramount. It is a responsibility which 
transcends the business of paying off church mortgages or 
erecting church buildings. What we do must, furthermore, 
be informed by common sense. In The Parables of Our 
Saviour, W. M. Taylor quotes a gouty old admiral who is 
represented as affirming, “There is a great mania abroad 
at present for doing good, and wonderfully little common 
sense in setting about it.” ‘‘That witness is true,’’ continues 
Dr. Taylor; “in few things is the lack of common sense 
more apparent than in the neglect to adapt the efforts which 
are put forth to the necessities which they are designed 
to meet.” 

The American people have been singularly united in their 
support of the war. It remains to be seen whether we 
shall be equally united in winning the peace—industrial 


*Mr. Reigner, an elder in the Franklin Street church, 
Baltimore, Md., is an author and publisher. 


peace here at home and international peace thrnughout the 
world. 

It is a literal fact that we are living in a new world. 
The possibilities of atomic power stagger the imagination. 
The scientists who discovered how to unlock the awful de- 
structive power of the atom observed, in the course of their 
experiments, that the water of a nearby river became heated. 
The parable is plain. Atomic power has immense possibili- 
ties for economic good, as well as for fearful evil. 

The Industrial Revolution has at last caught up with us. 
Now, there is no resistance in the world so great as the 
resistance of the human cranium to the introduction of 
new—and unpleasant—ideas. The basic “new idea” today 
is that the industrialization of our economy has proceeded 
to the point where society as a whole must recognize its 
obligation to all its component members. 

Right there we have the explanation of the overwhelming 
victory of the British Labor party in the recent election. 
Now, of course, we can declaim against what we may choose 
to call the narrow and selfish point of view of the British 
electorate, but all our declaring will have no effect. There’s 
a tide in the affairs of men. The attempt to stop that tide 


is as vain as the attempt to sweep back the ocean with a 
broom. 


Progress of Social Legislation 


“Social legislation” in this country started with work- 
men’s compensation laws. It is a movement that has pro- 
ceeded apace. It gets its driving force from the inarticulate 
feeling of great masses of people that their physical needs 
must somehow be met under all the exigencies of life. 
Dimly they sense that the correct answer to the world’s 
oldest question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” is “Yes.” Of 
course, there are some in the more favored positions in 
economic society who will say that the correct answer to 
that question is ‘“‘No’’; but the majority in a democracy 
still wins. With a great nation now embarked on a social 
program which stems back to Carlyle and Ruskin and Mat- 
thew Arnold, it is worse than futile for us to wince and shy 
away from the word “‘Socialism.’”’ Social justice can be fitted 
into the framework of democracy. The need of the hour 
is for Christian men and women to face the problem reso- 
lutely in the spirit of the Prince of Peace to whom one 
human soul was as precious as any other. The “Social 
Gospel,”’ rightly conceived, is intensely evangelical in its 
attitude. At the same time it extends our field of interests 
and broadens our sympathies. “It is a sorry and alarming 
fact,” said Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in his moderatorial ser- 
mon before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, in 1944, ‘“‘that Anglo-Saxon white Protestants 
seem to be imbued with more feeling of racial superiority, 
and are guilty of more arrogant snobbery toward those of 
another color, than any other people.”’ 


The Challenge of the Times 


There are critical days ahead. A national attitude is 
but the composite of the attitudes of all the people who 
make up the nation. Your attitude and my attitude—our 
ability to decrease the resistance to new, and perhaps to us 
unpleasant, ideas and ways—-will have a large bearing on 
the achievement of a just and lasting peace at home and 
throughout the world. Unified effort and Christian for- 
bearance ought to be our watchwords now. The agony 
of the years that lie behind should impel us, as Dr. Coffin 
said in the closing sentence of the moderatorial sermon 
already referred to, “to draw closer to fellow churchmen 
of every name, to put the Christian Church out in front of 
this generation in responsibility for a world, in economic 
justice, in the social inclusiveness of her membership, and 
in her insistence on brotherhood among races.” 
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See Their Banners GO! 


BY THE EDITORS* 


N OUR ISSUE OF JULY 2 a deeply-rooted and persisting 

need in our church was underscored editorially (‘‘Where 

Is Our Postwar Program?’’) as we stressed the fact 
that while we have many good plans in Our church, we 
have io total church program and no group within the 
church assigned to a task which, in other denominations, 
assumes great importance. It was our suggestion that 
we need an independent committee in our church composed 
of about fifteen of the ablest people in it, a committee 
“majoring in research and study, in discussion and planning, 
in recommendation and education,’’ marking out significant 
goals of advance and helping to move the church along the 
way of Christian progress. 


Leading Denominations Studied 


Since the discussion appeared we have been investigating 
the procedure of several of the leading denominations in 
America to discover what they have found valuable if, per- 
chance, we may learn from the experience of others while 
we profit from our own. 

Congregational Christian. This denomination has main- 
tained since 1913 an executive committee for interim func- 
tions. There are 18 members, serving for six years. The 
committee has full authority between biennial meetings of 
the General Council, the church’s highest court. It speaks 
for the church on occasion, but these occasions, leaders say, 
are few and far between. When, however, there is a moral 
issue before the nation, and the executive committee feels 
that it knows the mind of the church well enough, it does 
not hesitate to speak. The committee’s most important work 
is conceived to be its study of the nation’s needs and its 
planning to meet them in a denominational, coordinated 
way, asking the various agencies in the denomination to 
take up specific types of work. Among postwar needs, for 
example, various assignments have been made to boards and 
committees. All church agencies and executive groups are 
represented on the executive committee with full freedom 
of the floor, though without voting privileges. The com- 
mittee’s ideal, it is said, is to maintain a decent balance 
between centralization and decentralization. 

Presbyterian, USA. In 1908 the General Assembly created 
an executive commission which, through subsequent re- 
organizations, became in 1923 the General Council. This 
council is composed of members elected by the Assembly 
from the church at large (15), representatives from the 
official agencies, the Assembly’s moderator, last two modera- 
tors, and the staed clerk. This body is an integrating 
group for all the material and spiritual interests of the 
church. It cannot speak for the church except when 
directed to do so by the General Assembly itself. Some feel 
that the council’s most important work is in the preparation 
of the benevolence budget and the correlation of the work 
of the agencies. Moreover, it has referred to it many mat- 
ters for study and report which once were referred to special 
committees, thus making for savings in time and money 
and achieving more efficiency, it is said. 


*This article-editorial is fifth in our series of ‘Outlook 
Studies,” having been preceded this year by the follow- 
ing: 


On the Election and Service of the Assembly’s Modera- 
tors, March 2. 

Is Everybody Out of Step But Us? May 7. 

On An Assembly's Central Treasurer, May 28. 

Where Is Our Postwar Program? July 2. 


Promotion of Total Program 


Protestant Episcopal. The National Council correlates 
all the missionary, educational and social work of the 
church. Members are elected by the General Convention 
and the synods for six year terms with a three year lapse 
required before re-appointment is possible. The council ifs 
given adequate interim powers for the development of such 
new work as may be deemed necessary. (The national con- 
vention is held triennially.) When the council was organized 
in 1919 all agencies merged their budgets, making one ap- 
peal to the church. This was said to be very successful, 
though by now one organization after another has gone 
its separate way with its own direct appeal. The most im- 
portant work of the council is conceived to be its promotion 
of the total program of the church. 

Methodist. The Council of Bishops integrates the Metho- 
dist program under this provision, “‘The Council of Bishops 

shall meet at least once a year and plan for the 
general oversight and promotion of the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the entire church and for carrying into 
effect the rules, regulations, and responsibilties prescribed 
and enjoined by the General Conference.” Directly in line 
with the Sonthern Presbyterian need, as we observe it, is 
the presentation each four years of the bishop’s episcopal 
address, bearing the signatures of all these men of mighty 
stature. The address has no authority whatsoever except 
that which it commands for itself. But whatever the bishops 
say is listened to with respect and concern. Upon its 
presentation to the General Conference, whatever is deemed 
worthy and challenging, is assigned to the various agencies 
of the church which have any specific responsibility for 
its achievement. (All agencies are represented by bishops 
on the council.) Out of this council came the challenging 
four-year Crusade for Christ, crusading for 25 million dol- 
lars (they went over the top by two million), crusading 
for a new world order in a way that set the pace for other 
denominations to follow, crusading in 1946 on evangelism, 
crusading in the fields of stewardship in the dedication of 
personality, money and time, and, in the final year, throw- 
ing the central focus of the church and all its power on its 
church school problem. In launching the appeal, the Metho- 
dists said, ‘‘Here is Jesus Christ. Let us together do some- 
thing significant for him.’’ Reading one of the episcopal 
addresses of this body is a spiritually stirring experience as 
one sees how the best minds and hearts they possess are 
uniting in an effort to point Methodists all over the nation 
to the tremendous needs which they must meet during 
the next four years. They do it well. 


Have Had Committee for 20 Years 


Southern Baptist. One of our chief surprises was found 
here because it is popularly believed among us that Southern 
Baptists are utterly congregational in their efforts. In many 
respects they are, but in order to accomplish the purpose 
about which we are concerned, they have erected in their 
denomination an executive committee. They have had it, or 
something similar, for 20 years. This committee consists of 
“the president and senior secretary of the convention, one 
member from each co-operating state, one from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and nine members at large. No salaried 
official of the Southern Baptist Convention or of any of its 
agencies or a salaried official of any state convention or 
agency, or any member of any board or boards of trustees 
or commission of the Southern Baptist Convention may 
be a member of the executive committee; provided, how- 
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ever, that these restrictions shall not apply in the case of 
the president or senior secretary of the convention.” Among 
other duties this committee is empowered “to act for the 
convention ad interim in matters not otherwise provided 
for in its plan of work; . . to act in an advisory way on 
matters of policy and co-operation arising between the 
agencies of the convention, or between agencies of the con- 
vention and co-operating state’ agencies: . to present 
to the convention a consolidated financial statement of all 
the agencies of the convention; . . . to recommend to 
the convention an operating budget; to notify the 
agencies of the convention of all actions and instructions 
of the convention relating to the work or other matters of 
the agency or agencies involved, and shall report to the con- 
vention whether such agency or agencies’ have carried out 
the wishes of the convention; . . to conduct the pro- 
motion work of the convention . . ..” The committee’s 
authority is specified: ‘‘The executive committee shall have 
no authority to control or direct any agency of the con- 
vention. But the executive committee shall have full an- 
thority to study the affairs of the agencies of the conven- 
tion, and to make suggestions, when deemed advisable, to 
the agencies, and to report its findings to the convention, and 


‘The Lesson 


By RUSSELL 


VERY AMERICAN for the sake of his immortal soul 

and the salvation of his lost civilization should read 

prayerfully the excellent article by Dorothy Thompson, 
“The Lesson of Dachau,” in the September issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Only by profiting by the ‘‘lesson” 
she outlines can the world do penance for the sins of Dachau 
and the tragic war of which it was only one horrible part. 
Only by learning this lesson can we prevent the coming of 
a worse calamity upon us. 


As Miss Thompson points out, the concentration camps of 
Germany were not the work of untutored savages. These 
people were savages but ‘‘a new and terrifying kind” for 
“the twentieth century and the white civilized world pro- 
duced this savage.’’ Nor dare we forget that the Germans 
in many, many ways were remarkably like ourselves, and 
their civilization is in most respects a prototype of our own. 
Like them we risk the loss of our souls in the emphasis 
which we also have placed on materialism, technology and 
paganism. 


‘“When the Soul Goes, Man Goes” 


Let every American ponder this pregnant statement of 
Miss Thompson: ‘‘When the soul goes, man goes. When 
civilized man, with his science, his technique, his organi- 
zation, his power, loses his soul, he becomes the most ter- 
rible monster the world has ever seen.” Ponder that and 
then dare again to boast of our civilization in terms of the 
science, technique or power we have achieved. Ponder it 
and remember the word of God which stands as of old: 
“What shall it profit a man (or a nation) if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.” 


Read if you can the awful revelation of the degeneration 
of the inmates in these concentration camps and then 
having read it pause at this line: “What was decisive for 
behavior was the individual human soul. What separated 
the saint from the sinner-under-pressure was a spark in 
the breast, an admonition in the heart—was conscience.” 
There is an old word, “conscience,” almost lost with the 
thing it represents, but something surely that we must find 
again if we would be saved, for as Dorothy Thompson 
writes, ‘“‘The words of Whitman were demonstrated daily, 


‘nothing survives, except personal character.’ Nothing is 


*Chaplain (Major) Stroup is now on duty in Washington, 
D. C. - 
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to make recommendations to the convention concerning any 
matter whatsoever.”’ 

From this survey several points stand out with evident 
clarity. (1) No other church of which we have knowledge 
is failing at the particular place of looking over its total 
program, studying it, providing for its promotion. (2) Some 
central group in all has adequate interim powers to meet 
situations that are inevitable. (3) All have these groups 
such as we feel to be our need—an independent committee 
composed of our ablest people “majoring in research and 
study, in discussion and planning, in recommendation and 
education.” 

If we could erect what appears to us to be most adequate 
it would be a committee organized along the lines of the 
Southern Baptist executive committee with its specified 
powers, delivering to the church at stated periods such 
studies and projecting such challenging programs of action 
as those devised by the Methodist Council of Bishops. 

We have had our ‘Presbyterian Progressive Program,” 
our Committee of Forty-Four, our Stewardship Committee. 
Now we have a number of good, efficient separate agencies. 
In between there is a work which we are neglecting at our 
peril. 


of Dachau” 


C. STROUP* 


decisive when a man stands before torture and death, ex- 
cept his soul.’ 


Nurture Noblest Instincts 


Read and re-read and never forget the concluding para- 
graph of this remarkable article: 

“The lesson of Dachau is that no science, no technology, 
no political, social or economic system, neither patriotism, 
nor race, nor material standards of living, nor learning, nor 
civilization wil] save mankind from relapse into the most 
monstrous savagery, but only the most careful nurture of his 
noblest instincts.” 

“T asked an old friend of mine who served twenty months 
in the dreadful death house of Mauthausen, issuing from it 
half mummy and half man, ‘Who behaved best among the 
inmates? Business men? Intellectuals? What race? What 
political parties?’ 

“He answered, after thinking a long time, ‘Priests.’ ” 

“TI shall remember that answer forever, and translate it 
into a larger generalization: They remain men, in condi- 
tions of lowest bestiality who served an Image and an Ideal 
higher than the highest achievements of man; an Ideal in 
whom alone man attains significance and worth. They were 
those who knew that man, as man, is a soul.” 


In Life and in Society 


We who find that “Image” and that ‘‘Ideal’”’ in Christ the 
Son of God, who alone gives to man a realization of his 
significance as a child of the Father, potentially, and an 
immortal soul, certainly, have long given lip service to 
what Miss Thompson says so well, but we must do more 
than that, vastly more. We must make this faith living in 
our lives and in our society. Heedless of the lesson of 
Dachau, the world, including ourselves, goes ahead planning 
for the future in terms of advances in technology, science, 
standards of living, learning, and political, social or eco- 
nomic panaceas for the ills of mankind. The end of that 
road is the hell of other and worse Dachaus; other and 
more terrible wars. 


There is only one hope for the future, and that is a 
great spiritual revival which shall by God’s grace sweep 
through the world like a consuming fire. Man must know 
himself as a sinner. Man must know our Christ as a Savior. 
Man must come in penitence to the altar of God there to 
receive the salvation so freely offered by the crucified Christ. 
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EDITORIAL 





Cash for College 


Dr. Boggs’ announcement of the sec- 
ond church-wide scholarship contest as 
presented on page eleven of this issue 
undoubtedly will attract great interest. 
The first effort in recent years, as ob- 
served last year, enlisted the active 
participation of a goodly number of 
young people who looked toward the 
possibility of attending one of our 
church colleges. Each year the num- 
ber entering the contest should in- 
crease, thereby bringing to that many 
more college-bound students the fact 
that church people, at the very least, 
should consider our church colleges and 
what they have to offer. 

This contest has other effects, stimu- 
lating the colleges to be on dress parade 
more frequently than otherwise they 
might; challenging these institutions to 
have a good case and to state it well in 
order to claim the consideration which 
they deserve. 

Once more, the generosity of the top 
scholarships should be a symbol of the 
church’s purpose to set similar high 
standards of material endowment for 
these fundamentally important institu- 
tions. 


Professor of Rural Church 


A convincing list of reasons (if 
reasons were needed) supporting the 
establishment of a chair on the rural 
church in each of Our seminaries ap- 
pears on page sixteen of this issue. Dr. 
McLaughlin, as director of our coun- 
try church work, has long been abun- 
dantly able to buttress any claim he 
makes with incontrovertible facts and 
figures. In this announcement he is 
pointing his finger toward the area 
which has long fed the church and the 
membership rolls with leaders and with 
numbers. He is also pointing toward a 
situation which the church will rally 
to meet, for the rural church must be 
ably led and a ministry must be trained 
which looks upon these fields, not as 
stepping stones, but as the very center 
of the church’s life and future. 


In urging the establishment of profes- 
sorships at the seminaries Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin, out of his years of fruitful 
experience, is aiming at the heart of 
the problem. He know that if we can 
produce and train ministers who are 
equipped to meet the _ increasingly 
diverse demands of the rural pastorate, 
and who feel the challenge of it as a 
lifetime vocation, we have made long 
strides into a great future. 


Don’t Wait ’Till Sunday 


During the next few weeks friends 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
will have an opportunity to help in- 
crease its influence and its usefulness 
throughout the church. Under authori- 
zation of the General Assembly the 
period of October 14-21 is set aside for 
emphasis upon the vital importance of 
church papers—not simply editing and 
publishing them, and not just subscrib- 
ing to them, but using them week after 
week as tools of information and in- 
spiration. 


Full supplies to aid pastors and Aux- 
iliary workers are being sent from our 
offices. It is hoped that abundant use 
will be made of the material provided 
in the week that has been cleared for 
this emphasis. All through the year 
many people are at work, enlisting new 
readers, new subscribers, new friends 
of the paper. At this time, with the 
support of advertising and the Assem- 
bly’s designation, they may have the 
best opportunity of all the year. Our 
commission arrangement has always of- 
fered Auxiliaries one dollar for each 
NEW three-dollar subscription. This 
offer is good all year. 


With paper restrictions behind us we 
are ready to prepare for important for- 
ward steps both in the expansion and 
in the improvement of the paper. The 
loyal support and interest of our many 
friends can play a vital part in that 
achievement. 

We look with great favor upon the 
receipt of large blocks of subscriptions 
from individual churches, but we are 
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sure that a more fundamental service 
can be rendered than the securing of 
such subscriptions. It is this: To de- 
velop such an interest in the paper on 
the part of potential longtime readers 
as to cause them to look with en- 
thusiasm toward its weekly receipt. For 
generations it has been the thought of 
many that the reading of the church 
paper provided an inoffensive use of 
what otherwise might be tedious hours 
on a Sunday afternoon. We have a 
higher ambition than this. We should 
like to have multitudes of people 
throughout the church sharing the en- 
thusiasm of many present readers who 
tell us they can’t wait until Sunday to 
read THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
One subscriber says everything stops 
when the paper comes each week. A 
man and his wife report some difficulty 
in deciding who gets to read the paper 
first. 

The multiplication of such as these 
who welcome our weekly visit with en- 
thusiastic anticipation is our earnest 
prayer. 

Perhaps many of our readers can find 
ways to gain new and interested friends 
for this paper in the next few weeks. 


In Fairness to Niemoller 


In seeking to bring to light the cause 
of the recent attacks upon Martin 
Niemoller, The Christian Century has 
rendered a high service. True, the 
reasons for this are not yet clear, but 
it has been highly significant to have 
Bishop Oxnam write, ‘‘Martin Niemoller 
may deserve the criticism that is being 
heaped upon him. It he does, well and 
good. But I think it is only fair to 
be a little more restrained in statement 
until we have his views before us.” 
Then he suggests sending a qualified re- 
ligious leader to interview the man who 
spent eight years in Hitler’s concen- 
tration camps because of his refusal to 
conform his preaching to the Nazi pat- 
tern. 

In a subsequent editorial The Ohris- 
tian Century traced the source of the 
campaign to the Writers’ War Board, 
which has continued its work after its 
official status was lost. This board cir- 
culated a canned editorial across the 
country which, it is claimed, contained 
a “mixture of plain untruths and un- 
warranted inferences.’’ Charges are 
made without any kind of evidence to 
support them. Then the paper goes on 
to quote a chaplain who was with 
Niemoller every day for a month who 
reports ‘‘the real Niemoller” in a re- 
cital of the story of his opposition to the 
Nazi forces until he was arrested as “‘a 
Jew-lover and dangerous to the state.” 

We agree that the reasons for the 
attack against this man should be 
brought to light. 

NOTE: As we go to press we have re- 
ceived the record of an illuminating in- 
terview with Pastor Niemoller by Chap- 
lain Ben L. Rose, It will be published 
next week, 
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What Can a Christian Do With Sunday? 


Three Questions for Monday Morning 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The Sabbath was made for man.” 
Mark 2:27. 


ESUS, DIVINELY WISE, left no 
J rules for “keeping the Sabbath.” 

Indeed, he never even used that ex- 
pression. For him, the Sabbath was not 
something fragile, to be placed under 
glass, about which we must tread softly 
lest it be “broken.’’ On the contrary, 
the Sabbath exists to keep man from 
being broken. He said plainly, The Sab- 
bath was made for man. 

It is a mistake to interpret this say- 
ing of Jesus in a non-Christian sense. 
We must ask, What is man? If man is 
(as is commonly supposed by non-re- 
ligious people) only a more complicated 
animal, then the Sabbath is to make us 
better animals. But Jesus had a far dif- 
ferent view of man. 


Suppose we take the one sentence 
which describes Jesus himself in his 
growing years: ‘“‘He advanced in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” Here is the fourfold 
man: mental, physical, spiritual, social. 
It is for the completeness, the comple- 
tion, of man, that the Sabbath was 
made. The six-day week, however we 
spend it, leaves us one-sided. Six days 
of the week we are consumers of gro- 
ceries, makers and payers of bills. Sun- 
day reminds us that we do not live by 
bread alone. For six days we are little 
scared animals trying to keep the wolf 
from the door. On the seventh we may 
have time to cultivate that within us 
which is but little lower than the angels. 
Sunday is the one day when the super- 
natural side of our nature can best ex- 
pand. 


O RULES can be given. But one 
question can be asked: How does 
Monday morning find you, as com- 

pared with Saturday afternoon? Are 
you a better person all around, are you 
more of a man, are you a truer woman? 
If your mind is tired, your body fagged 
(or merely fattened), your spirit de- 
jected, your attitude toward people 
grouchy and sour in general, then you 
spent Sunday wrong, whatever you did. 
But if you are a really better person, 
then your Sunday was well spent. The 
right way to spend the Lord’s Day is 
the way that leaves you on Monday a 
better balanced, spiritually cleaner and 
stronger, mentally keener, socially more 
human and sympathetic—all in all a 
better person than you were at the fag 
end of last week. 

To take only one point, for example: 


How about your relationship to God? 
Sunday should make you more aware 
of him. It is quite true that you can 
worship God in the out-of-doors, on a 
fishing trip or on the golf course. But 
it is a fact that the people who do wor- 
ship God are not generally to be found 
in a fishing party or in a golf foursome 
on Sunday morning. They are usually 
in church. To say “The Sabbath is made 
for man” and then turn your back on 
the church is to misunderstand Jesus, 
it is to condemn yourself to spiritual 
atrophy and to ignore the highest ele- 
ment in your true humanity—the image 
of God in your soul. 


UT this is not the whole secret of 
the Lord’s Day. Long before Je- 
sus, a prophet spoke of doing God’s 

pleasure, not your own, on the Sabbath. 
(Isaiah, chapter 58.) Jesus made even 
more plain than Isaiah did what the 
Lord’s pleasure is. “It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath Day.” (Matthew 
12:12.) What good will Sunday do me? 
is not the whole question. A deeper 
and more Christ-like question is: What 
good can I do on Sunday? Thanks to 
law and custom (inspired, originally, by 
Christian ideals) most people do have 
moreyleisure time on Sundays than on 
other days. Look at it this way: The 
Lord’s day is the time when you are 
freer to do the kind acts for which you 
have no time on other days. We know 
what things Isaiah and Jesus called 
good: healing, teaching, the cultivation 
of friendships, relief of distress, bring- 
ing something of health and truth and 
justice to a diseased and blind and dis- 
torted world. Surely, if you are a con- 
scientious Christian, Saturday found you 
with many good intentions unfulfilled. 
Sunday is the day when you can put 
some of those intentions into action. 


FTER ALL, the Christian name for 
the day is the Lord’s Day. It is 
named now in his honor; let us 

keep it so. You would celebrate your 
mother’s birthday, your wedding anni- 
versary, by doing something that would 
not only please but somehow symbolize 
the person whose special day it is. So 
the Lord’s Day is best honored by hon- 
oring him. Again, no rule can be made. 
But the third and the most searching 
question to ask yourself on Monday 
morning is this: Do the people whom I 
met and with whom [| lived yesterday 
have the feeling that Jesus has passed 
their way? 
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New Aids to Bible Study 





LIGHT 
ON OUR 
PATH 


By MILDRED OC. LUCKHARDT 


Director of Religious Education, 
Presbyterian Church, Rye, N. Y. 


The Old Testament in story form, 
easy for boys and girls to understand 
and fascinating to read. Prepared as 
a church school course but suitable 
for use in any Bible study group. 
Illustrated $2.50 


GUIDE TO 
OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


with the help of 


Light on Our Path 
$1.50 


3tuday outline for leaders to use with 
the story volume, Light on Our Path. 
Together these books provide a 
curriculum of forty weeks for any 
grade above the fourth. 


NEWS 
FROM NORTH 
OF THE NILE 


By PAUL HARRIS, JR. 


Bible class teachers, pastors, and 
parents will recognize in this strik- 
ingly different book the stimuli that 
young people respond to and will be 
quick to put it to use. It encourages 
extensive reading of the Bible by 
presenting the Scriptures as current 


$1.50 


news. 


At your church bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHURCH NEWS _ 


Student Center to 


Southwestern in “Memphis sécured, Ala- 
bama Synod is setting itself with con- 
fidence to. the raising of the remaining 
amount (about $135,000) through in- 
tensive campaigns to be conducted this 
fall. All quotas are expected to be se- 
cured before the end of-the wear. A 
number of leaders in the synod, to- 





Be Built on Campus 


Alabama News Letter 


Religious organizations working SY20ds of Tennessee, Mississippi and 
among students on the campus of the Louisiana, met recently in Memphis to 
University ‘of Alabama are permitted /@¥ Plans by which the remaining $900,- 
to maintain ‘houses on university 000 of the total objective may be gained. 
grounds for the first time. Unanimous 
action by the board of trustees last 
spring enables the six Protestant de- 
nominations, the Roman Catholic Stillman Study Nearing Completion 
Church and the Hillel Foundation to 
move the center of their activities from 
nearby locations to the campus itself. 
As a result of petitions presented by 
these groups the trustees are enabling 
students workers to lease ground space 
on which are to be erected houses, which 
must conform to certain regulations of 
cost and architecture. The Newman 
Club, the Hillel Foundation, the Wes- 
ley Foundation, and the Lutheran group 
already have their funds in hand, and 
it is expected that the plan will be put 
into operation during this school year. 


Recommend Limitation on Chairmen; 


An ad interim committee erected by 
the synod to revise its rules is propos- 
ing strict limitation on the number of 
years which anyoné may serve as chair- 
man of a committee of the synod. It 
further proposes to limit the number 
of years which anyone may serve con- 
secutively as a director of one of our 
schools or colleges to a period of nin 
years. The intensive survey of 
Stillman Institute, authorized by the 
board of trustees of Stillman and con- 
ducted by the College of Education of 
the University of Alabama, is expected 
to be ready for publication in the very 


Halfway Mark Is Reached near future. 
In Southwestern Drive 
WARNER L. HALL. 


With aproximately half its quota for Tuscaloosa, 





1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 

“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” From the 
catalog.ue 

Write for the new catalogue, now ready! 


Plan to enroll in fall term, 
September 18. 


J. B. MOORMAN, Dean 








Davidson College 


Sustains Christian Ideals 
in a-World of Changing Values 


John R. Cunningham, President 








gether with representatives -of the~ 





SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. _ 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the 50 per cent of the 
boys and girls of the United 
States in the Sunday school pro- 
j-duce five per cent of the criminals, 
and from the 50 per cent not in 
Sunday school come the other 95 
per cent. 











By R. L. ST. CLAIR e 











King Campaign Goes 
Beyond Expectations 


Appalachia News Letter 


The King College campaign to raise 
$250,000 for endowment has been suc- 
cessful beyond the brightest hopes of 
the most optimistic. It seems now that 
the endowment fund will .reach the 
half-million mark within another year. 
President Liston has announced. that, 
in addition to the original sum set 
as a goal to be reached in the synod 
at large, other funds are being raised 
in Kingsport and Bristol. It is under- 
stood that the Kingsport part of this 
is involved in the $300,000 living me- 
morial now being secured in that city 
as a tribute to the late J. Fred John- 
son, prominent Presbyterian elder and 
one of the city’s developers. Half the 
amount to be raised before October 31 
will go for the endowment of a chair 
of chemistry at the college. The other 
half is to be used to construct and equip 
a library in Kingsport. G. Howard 
Cartledge, Davidson graduate who 
earned his Ph. D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is King’s new pro- 
fessor of chemistry and dean of the 
faculty. A brother of Dr. Samuel Cart- 
ledge, of Columbia University, the King 
professor has recently been engaged in 
chemical research for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. Among other 
teaching posts he has held, Dr. Cart- 
ledge has been head of the unédér- 
graduate department of chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Group Seeks to Obtain 
Jim Crow Law for Nation 


The first local chapter of Free White 
Americans, Inc., an organization its 
founders say is dedicated to ‘freedom 
from religious propaganda and freedom 
from compulsory race-mixing,” has been 
instalied -in Jellico, Tenn. ‘We have 
a Tennessee charter and are qualifying 
in other states,” said C. E. Mills, Jellico 
insurance man and president of the 
“national headquarters” at  Jellico. 
“Fifth Freedom,” the organization’s 
slogan, seeks ‘‘Freedom from forced 
mixing of the white race with other 
races.”” The group favors a federal Jim 
Crow. law. Sponsored by the organiza- 
tion, a letter has just been sent to 30 
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2 * e 
| Competitive Scholarship Contest 
| 
: e ca e 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
| 5-1946 
1. WHAT ARE THE AWARDS? There are twenty scholarships as follows: 
7 $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000, $500, $400, three of $300 each, three of $200 each, 
5 and eight of $100 each. The first four awards are on a four-year basis, orte-fourth 
of the amount being availa>le for each college year, provided acceptab!e work is 
8 done. The other awards will be for one year only. In all cases the money will be 
paid by the Committee of Christian Education to the Presbyterian college at- 
tended. 
ise 
\c- 2. WHO MAY ENTER THIS CONTEST? Any boy or girl in the Senior 
of year of an accredited high school, who is a member of the Presbyterian Church in 
“ the United States (Southern Pres'vyterian Church). 
Ne 
a 3. HOW MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? Write to address given be- 
wa low for application blank. 
od 
ed 4. WHAT TESTS ARE GIVEN? The actual examinations will be taken at 
- the schools presently attended by the students, and will include: (1) a general” 
am ‘chological test; (2) an English aptitude test. These are to be tak 1 hool 
ee psychological test; (2) an English aptitude test. ese are to be taken under schoo 
ity supervision. 
1n- 
nd 5. WHAT FURTHER REQUIREMENTS ARE THERE? (1) The applica- 
the tion blank, including personal data on honors won, school activities, church work, 
$3 and the like. (2) The certificate of recommendation, containing the high school 
mw record to date, including senior year studies. (3) An essay of not fewer than 500 
dtp words, on ‘“‘Why Attend a Christian College?”’ (Helpful literature on Christian 
ard Education may be o>tained from address below, or from Pres yterian Survey 
vho articles.) (4) An auto>iography of not fewer than 1000 words. (Autobiography 
ni and essay may be written at home, and if possi tle should be typewritten. ) 
ro- 
a 6. WHEN IS THE CONTEST TO BE HELD? (1) Application and certifi- 
ing cate of recommendatiom must bear postmark not later than January 8, 1946. 
in (2) Essay and autobiography must bear postmark not later than Fe’>ruary 8, 1946. 
iss- (3) The examinations will se held on Fe>ruary 8, 1946, and must be returned imme- 
we, diately. (4) All contestants will be notified personally of results of contest as soon 
ro as the grading can be completed. (5) The money will $e availa>le to the successful 
at contestants for the college year beginning summer or fall of 1946. 
7. WHAT INSTITUTIONS MAY BE ATTENDED? Any of the following 
may !e chosen by the successful contestants: (1) Senior Colleges—King, Montreat, 
ine Arkansas, Centre, Belhaven, Westminster, Davidson, Flora Macdonald, Queens, 
its Presbyterian. Southwestern, Austin, Hampden-Sydney, Davis & Elkins, Agnes 
iom Scott, Mary Baldwin. (2) Junior Colleges—Lees-McRae, Scott-Lees, Presbyterian 
lom Junior, Mitchell, Peace, Schreiner. Write to the college of your choice for in- 
een formation about the college. 
lave 
se The Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 
be EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
co. 
on’s AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
rced Te —- 
ther 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
Jim 
liza- 
» 30 
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St. Catherine’s 


Grad- 
Also 


An Episcopal country school. 
uates in leading eastern colleges. 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z. Richmond, Va. 





| sev. C. BELLINGRATH, President 








There Are 


—many men and women, 
inactive in business to 
whom the management of 
their affairs has become a 
burden. 

The same men 
women can readily free 
themselves from the cares 
of management through an 
agency agreement with the 


and 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 











‘or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings ° Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO 
Division of 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 
821-23 ARCH -ST PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
everv continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 











T. Garnett Tabb 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-6546 











MILE 


100% EDIBLE 


98% DIGESTIBLE 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 


a 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and compementve 


obtainable, clear cut and free from tec 


icalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold ia 
Virginie clone. 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE 


WISENSOS AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 
Home Office 
” 900 w. Main 3, Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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motion picture producers objecting to 
movies which “advertise favorably one 
religious faith to the exclusion of 
others.’”” Loye Miller, editor of the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel and Presby. 
terian church officer, did not let the an 
nouncement of such a movement go to 
press without an editorial in which he 
spoke forcefully against any efforts to 
“classify humanity according to color,” 
Declaring such an organization to be of 
the same stripe as the Ku Kluxers, the 
One Hundred Percenters, and the 
Liberty Leaguers, he urged his readers 
to “abolish class warfare, instead of 
encouraging it.” 


Lynnwood Brown Tells of Challenge 
In Europe Now Facing Protestants 


In the opinion of Chaplain Lynnwood 
Brown, of the 13th Airborne Division, 
there is a real revival of true religion 
in France. Recently returned to 
America for redeployment, the chap 
lain told a large congregation at Knox 
ville’s First church of many French 
civilians who attended church services 
that were held for men in uniform. In 
conversation with groups of people who 
came for spiritual guidance, the chap 
lain discerned a real hunger for a 
deeper understanding of the funda 
mentals of spiritual religion. Regard- 
less of their Roman Catholic training, 
he said, “their beliefs are typically 
Protestant.” There is a genuine desire 
“to escape the power the Roman Church 
once wielded over the individual.” Chap 
lain Brown also stressed, along with this 
need, the destitute circumstances of the 
people of Europe as constituting th 
greatest challenges facing Protestantism 
today. 


McCallie School Makes Changes; 
Leading Chattanooga Layman Dies 


The McCallie School of Chattanooga 
has announced the resignation of Dr 
Spencer J. McCallie, one of its founders, 
as headmaster, and the appointment of 
Spencer J. McCallie, Jr., R. L. McCallie, 
and W. L. Pressly as associate head- 
masters. Dr. J. Park McCallie, brother 
of Spencer J., and a co-founder of th 
40-year-old school for boys, will com 
tinue to serve as headmaster. Spencer 
McCallie will retain title as president 
of the school’s board of trustees. . 
Mr. Henry King, elder in the Lookout 
Mountain church of Chattanooga, diel 
last month. Widely known as a leader 
in community and church circles, he was 
past president of the YMCA and for 4 
number of years a member of the Pres 
bytery’s home missions committee. 

E. B. McGUKIN. 

Knoxville. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog by x». 





upon request. 
ur copy todav! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 13, Ky. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Israelites in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


a Foreign Land 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 30 


Genesis 46—50; 


Print 47:1-12 


We saw last week how Joseph finally Jacob, careful as ever, chose Judah, the 


forgave his brethren and sent word to 
Jacob, his father, that he return with 
them to Egypt. 


Jacob Comes Into Egypt, 46:1-7 


When Jacob was finally convinced 
that his son was really alive and all- 
powerful in Egypt, he broke camp near 
Hebron and started to Egypt with all his 
worldly possessions. In the natural 
course of his journey he eame to Beer- 
sheba. It was the last stop before they 
plunged into the sandy waste they had 
to cross in order to reach Egypt. Here 
just before he left the land which God 
had promised him, in the place where 
Isaac, his father, had had some of his 
most notable religious experiences, Jacob 
offered sacrifices unto his father’s God. 

There was nothing strange about this 
fact, but it throws light on Jacob’s char- 
acter. He was not willing to start on a 
long and hazardous journey into a 
strange land without carrying the whole 
matter to God. The message that came 
to him enables us to reconstruct the 
prayer that he probably offered: ‘‘Shall 
I go down into Egypt? I have heard 
of the trouble my grandfather had in 
that land and that my father was pro- 
hibited from going to it. Will God in- 
deed go with me into Egypt, and shall I 
return again to this land? Is Joseph 
my son really alive? I am in great fear 
and uncertainty. Come to my help, O 
God, of my fathers.” 

In the night he became aware of the 
divine presence. God spoke to him in 
the visions of the night and said, Jacob, 
Jacob. And he said, Here am I. And 
the assurance came: ‘‘I am God, the God 
of thy father, fear not to go down into 
Egypt. I will make of thee a 
great nation. I will surely bring 
thee up again (the reference is to 
Jacob’s seed, not to Jacob himself) and 
Joseph shall put his hand upon thine 
eyes (that is, would be with him and 
close his eyes when he died). 

With doubts and fears dispelled, 
Jacob rose up from Beersheba and 
started on the long trip through the 
desert, with all his possessions. Count- 
ing all the sons and daughters and the 
grandsons and granddaughters, the fam- 
ily numbered about seventy souls. Serv- 
ants and retainers, however, probably 
swell the number to several thousands. 
sands. 


Joseph Greets Jacob, 45:22-34 


When they came near to the border, 


brother most certain to have secured 
Joseph’s affection (because of his will- 
ngness to serve the sentence pronounced 
on Benjamin), to ride on ahead and 
receive from Joseph exact directions as 
to their further movements. When 
Joseph learned that his father was close 
at hand, he ordered his chariot and rode 
at once to meet him. And when he saw 


‘him he dismounted, presented himself 


to him, and, true to his warm and emo- 
tional nature, threw his arms about 
him and wept with pure joy. As one 
commentator remarks: “Like a_ king 
Joseph sent for his father, and like a 
king he came to meet him in his im- 
nerial chariot drawn by Egyptian horses, 
but, like a son, he fell on his father’s 
neck and wept.” Jacob felt that his 
cup was full to the brim, like modern 
parents who greet a son long given up 
for dead. He could not imagine any 
greater happiness. ‘I am ready to die,”’ 
he said, ‘‘since I have seen thy face, 
that thou art vet alive.’’ 


When all the greetings were ovcr, 
Joseph called his brethren to him and 
told him of his plans. He was eager 
to settle them in Goshen, tke district 
east of the Delta, and the best grazing 
land in Egypt. It was close to the fron- 
tier, so they could more easily leave the 
land if they wished. It was the one 
district where they would be most com- 
pletely separated from the Fgyptians, 
where, therefore, they might avoid ab- 
sorption and preserve their distinct re- 
ligious fellowship, for in the marshy 
districts the cattle were kept by men 
who were scarcely 1 :¢garded by the true 
Egyptians as their equals. 


He was not certain however about ge- 
curing the king’s permission. The f:on- 
i‘er was vulnerable in that district, and 
there was a chance that Pharaoh would 
tiink th2 presence of foreigners dan- 
gerous to the defenses of Egypt. At the 
same time the fact that they were shep- 
herds would stand them in good stead 
with the ruling Pharaoh for he be- 
longed to the dynasty of the Hyksos or 
Shenherd Kings, who had invaded and 
ecnquered Egypt, probably from Arabia. 
A native ruler would have been less 
likeiy to henor Joseph and quite un- 
likely to welcome a large class of aliens. 
So Joseph told his brothers to inform 
Pharaoh of their true occupation, hop- 
ing that Pharaoh would see the appro- 
priateness of settling them in the dis- 
trict which he had selected. 
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Joseph Introduces His Family to Pha- 
raoh, 47:1-10 


To appreciate the significance of this 
scene we need to remember that Egypt 
was divided into rigid social castes. The 
highest caste was that of the priests, 
the second that of officers and men in 
the army and navy. The third class in- 
cluded the farmers and gardeners, sail. 
ors and boatmen. Beiovv them were the 
tradespeople and the artisans and low- 
esr of all were the field workers, porick- 
makers, fishermen and herdsmen. As 
MacLaren points out: “It took some 
nerve and a great deal of affection for 
the viceroy, whom envious and sarcastic 
courtiers watched, to own his kin. Wiat 
a sweet morsel for malicious tongues it 
would be, ‘Have you heard? He is only 
the son of an old shepherd, who is down 
in Goshen, come to pick 1p some crumbs 
there.’ We can fancy the curled lips and 
the light laugh as the five brothers, led 
by the great man himself, made their 
rustic reverences tx Pharaoh.’ Josepi’s 
wife moved in the highest circles in her 
own right. Unless she was an unusual 
woman she must have remons:rated 
with Joseph and ask?2d him tc eonsider 
if there was not some other way in 
‘which he could show sufficient respect 
to his family. She sould certainly voiut 
out that it was not necessary to bring 
them into the court. 


But Joseph was not to be dissuaded; 
his father was not polished, but he was 
a remarkable man, bearing the dignity 
of age; his brothers did not know the 
ways of Egyptian society, but they were 
honest and sincere. Eleven was too 
large a group; so he selected five (prob- 
ably those who had the easest manners 
and could be counted on not to stum- 
ble over a rug) and brought them into 
Pharaoh’s presence. Pharaoh asked 
them the natural question: “What is 
your occupation?’ The brothers an- 
swered as Joseph had coached them, and 
then proffered their request which was 
readily granted. Pharaoh went further. 
He informed Joseph that if there were 
any able men among them, he might 
give them responsible supervisory posi- 
tions over his cattle. Much attention 
was paid to cattle breeding in Egypt 
and there were many fine breeds, es- 
pecially of oxen. Pharaoh himself pos- 
sessed large herds, and the superintend- 
ents of the royal herds were important 
officials. 


After the brothers, Joseph brought in 
his aged father. Dr. Rogers pictures 
the scene: “Imagine the Pharaoh seated 
on his throne, his shoulders covered 
with a Tyrian mantle, his wrists and an- 
kles ornamented with gold and precious 
stones, his head surmounted by the dou- 
ble crown of upper and lower Egypt. 
Before him is Joseph with attire only 
less magnificent than his royal master, 
and presented by him his aged father 
in peasant garb, with a rope of camel’s 








M4 


hair about his waist. Yet through the 
simplicity of his appearance shines the 
dignity of the man who had lived long, 
borne great sorrows, seen angels in 
dreams, visions at night in stony places, 
and wrestled with an Unknown presence 
by the loud waters of the Jabbok. He 
is not overcome by the king’s presence 
or his adornments, the pomp and ma- 
jesty of his court. He is not awed into 
silence, waiting, as the custom was for 
the king to speak first.’”’ Nor did he 
bow himself to the ground, according 
to the royal etiquette. Instead, he drew 
near, lifted up his right hand, and for- 
mally blessed the king. It was the sol- 
emn and benevolent benediction which 
aged persons are privileged to give even 
to those of higher rank. Pharaoh was 
touched rather than offended. 


He proceeded to ask Jacob how old 
he was, the natural and obvious ques- 
tion. And Jacob gave an old man’s an- 
swer, and a very revealing one: “The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
a hundred and thirty years; few and 
evil have been the days of my life and 
they have not attained unto the days of 
the years of my fathers.’’ Jacob looked 
upon his life as a pilgrimage. Why? 
Because he had so often changed his 
abode? Not simply that. It was be- 
cause he sought the city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God (Hebrews 11:10, 13-16). “Few 
and evil,’’ he said, ‘“‘have been the days 
of my life.” He was thinking of his 
checkered career, troubled as have been 
the lives of few in the Bible or 
out of it. And much of the evil he 
could but reflect he had brought upon 
himself. Long since, he had made his 
peace with God. But the consequences 
of his youthful folly must still be en- 
dured. ‘‘Few and evil have been the 
days of my life.’’ The words reflect his 
feeling of the ultimate futility of all the 
wealth he had striven so hard to ac- 
quire. The old man then lifted his hands 
again in blessing and retired from Pha- 
raoh’s presence. 


men 


The Last Days of Jacob, 47:28-50:3 


Seventeen years went by, the happiest 


years that ‘acob had known. But he 
was growing weaker and he realized 
that the-end was near. One day he 


celled Joseph to him and caused him to 
swear a solemn oath that when he was 
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dead he would bury him in the land 
which God had 
dants, 

Some time later he had Joseph bring 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
before him, and formally adopted them 
(by setting them upon his knees, vs. 12) 
into his family, bestowing upon them all 
the rights and privileges thereof (by 
the laying on his hands, vss. 13-16). 
This is a significant scene and throws 
light upon the character of both Jacob 
and Joseph. Joseph’s sons were born 
in Egypt of an Egyptian mother of high 
rank, The rank and services of their 
father offered to them the most flat- 
tering prospects of wealth and honor 
in the land of their birth. Jacob’s for- 
mal adoption of them, and his blessing 
of them, indicates that both father and 
grandfather desired rather that they 
should cast in their lot with their own 
people. To both of them the promises 
of God were more than all the treasures 
of Egypt. 

The God whose blessings Joseph in- 
voked in 48:15-16 is the God whom he 
had learned to know in his own experi- 
ence: (1) He was a God before whom 
his fathers had walked, before whom he 
had learned to walk, a personal God 
who held intercourse with men. (2) He 
was a God who had shephered him (the 
real meaning of the word translated 
“fed,” the same word used in the 23rd 
psalm, all his life long, a providential 
God, who made all things work together 
for good. (3) He was the angel, re- 
ferring to his experience at Peniel, who 
had redeemed him from all evil, a God 
who cares, who forgives, who enters 
into a man’s life with redeeming love. 
A personal God, a providential God, a 
redeeming God—this is the God that 
Jacob had learned to know and whose 
blessing he invokes upon Joseph’s sons 
as the highest and the best that his mind 
can conceive. And so the old man 
passes from the scene and his body is 
buried in the Promised Land. 


promised his descen- 


The Last Days of Joseph 


Joseph himself lived on to a ripe old 
The one thing which is emphasized 
continued 


age. 
in the closing scene is his 
faith in the providence of God. “I die,” 
Joseph said to his brethren, “but God 
will surely visit you and bring you up 
out of this land into the land which he 
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sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Ja- 
cob.”” Joseph was convinced that he 
had been the instrument in God’s handg 
for the salvation of Israel (Gen. 45:5-8; 
50:20). Now he is about to depart, but 
he is certain that God will carry on his 
work in other ways, and in the end 
fulfill the Covenant Promise. 

In order that their own faith in God’s 
purpose may not fail, he exacted of them 
an oath, saying, “God will surely visit 
you and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence.”’ By requiring of them this 
oath, Joseph kept alive the truth that 
Canaan was their home. The presence 
of his body among them was a constant 
reminder to them of their oath, as well 
as the evidence of his own faith in God, 
“So Joseph died, being a hundred and 
ten years old; and they embalmed him, 
and he was put into a coffin in Egypt.” 


For Further Consideration 


1. The Obligations of Family. In many 
ways Joseph can be regarded as an ideal 
brother and son. He forgave his broth- 
ers who wronged him; he was cour- 
teous and considerate of them and of 
his aged father, of whom he might have 
been ‘‘ashamed’’; he cared for their phy- 
sical needs and made provision for their 
support; he went beyond courtesy and 
consideration and was not ashamed to 
let them know that he loved them— 
while they were still living. What do 
we owe the members of our family, our 
brothers and sisters, our parents? What 
need is there for forgiveness, for con- 
sideration, for courtesy, for care? How 
can we show our love? Should children 
ever allow outsiders to infer that they 
are ashamed of their parents? Make a 
list of the ways in which children may 
bring sorrow to the hearts of their par- 
ents. Of the ways in which they may 
bring them joy. 

2. The Retrospect of Age. Many 
things seem clear in retrospect which 
are uncertain at the time. Many of the 
things for which Jacob had struggled 
as the important things of life seemed 
valueless as he stood before Pharaoh 
in his old age; he realized that the mis- 
takes of the past bore their inevitable 
fruit. And when he came to wish for 
his children the greatest blessing in 
life, it was not that they might reap the 
material rewards that Joseph’s career 
opened up before them, but that God— 
“The God before whom my fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the God 
who hath shephered me al my life long 
unto this day, the angel who hath re- 
deemed me from all evil,’’ might bless 
the lands. What are the things we are 
seeking for ourselves and our children? 
Are they the things which are most 
worthwhile, which will stand the test of 
time and of eternity? How may we pre- 
pare for a happy old age? “Grow old 
along with me; the best is yet to be,” 
wrote Robert Browning. Should this 
be true? Can it be true? How can we 
make sure? 
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BOOK SECTION 
What Home for Jews? 


HIS TERRIBLE SWIFT SWORD. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Norman MacLean, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King George VI, 
Formerly Moderator of the GeneralAs- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. Fore- 
word by Dr. Daniel A. Poling. (Banned 
in Palestine by the British Censor), 
Published by Christian’ Council on Pal- 
estine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. 126 pp. 25 cents (paper). 





It would be easy to say that this lit- 
tle book should have been written with 
greater restraint—that its story would 
have been more effective if it had not 
been told in shrieks. And yet there are 
stories that can be told only in shrieks 
and this story of a shipload of Jewish 
refugees from Hitler’s hell sailing the 
seas till men, women and children died 
of starvation and disease and no port 
in civilization could be found to admit 
their landing—tthis story of Dr. Nor- 
man MacLean’s is just that kind of 
shrieking tale that ought to stir the 
heart of humanity even as the heart 
of old Israel was stirred in the day of 
the Judges when the Levite cut his con- 
cubine into twelve pieces and sent the 
fragments to all the tribes of the land 
so that they rose as with one spirit and 
dealt with the case as best they knew. 

The day will come when stories such 
as this which deal with the Chosen Peo- 
ple and their fate in our day can no 
longer be told for they will no longer 
be anything but sad and bitter memo- 
ries. Such a day will come but it is a 
far cry from our day with its tariffs 
and its immigration quotas to a day 
like that of which the prophets dreamed 
and for which Dr. MacLean pleads. And 
yet there are millions of folk who pat 
themselves on the back and say, ‘‘We 
speak English and we can do no wrong.”’ 


D. P. McGEACHY, SR. * 
Montreat, N. C. 


BEYOND PERSONALITY. By OC. S. 
Lewis, author of “The Screwtape Let- 
ters.” Macmillan Company, New York, 
1945. 68 pages. $1. 

The sparkle and the salt which we 
have learned to expect from Mr. Lewis 
are not lacking in this illuminating lit- 
tle book. Originally a series of radio 
lectures over BBC (English radio listen- 
ers must be less childish than ours) 
these essays form the rare combination 
of perfect clarity, exciting interest and 
impecceable orthodoxy. Faults can be 
Picked, as for instance in his chapter on 
Time, or when he calls Nature an ‘‘ana- 
esthetic fog’? which is surely no Scrip- 
tural nor true view of it. Nevertheless, 
seldom has there appeared in so few 
pages so much profound and vivid the- 
ology. The subtitle, ‘‘The Christian 








THE PRESBYTERIAN 


sense, for Mr. Lewis does not deal in 


bare theology but proceeds quickly to _ 


explain what salvation and sanctification 
mean (without using these’ words) and 
spends most of his time on these themes. 
If there is a central idea it is that “The 
Son of God became a man to enable men 
to become sons of God.” That God is in 
three Persons, and that ‘the will of God 
is our salvation, are ancient truths; but 
Mr. Lewis’ ways of putting it will not 
only help ministers to “‘make the ob- 
vious arresting”? but may convince. many 
persons whom ministers have left cold. 

'K: J. FOREMAN: 
Davidson, N. C. 


GREATER GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY. By Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago. 257 pp. 
$2.50. 

Written by a member of the Metho- 
dist Foreign Mission Board, this book 
is a strong presentation of the religious 
factors that are involved in Pan-Ameri- 
can relations. The basic thesis is that 
spiritual mutuality is essential if unity 
is to become a reality. Therefore, hemi- 
spheric solidarity requires much more 
than political and economic arrange- 
ment. A greater Good Neighbor Policy, 
conceived in spiritual and ethical terms, 
is necessary. 

The volume discusses very ably the 
factors involved in the achievement of 
unity: namely, religious liberty, reli- 
gious faith, education, better economic 
conditions, and adequate Christian lead- 


For Every Age--It’s 


THE STORY HOUR. For children under 9. 
page paper provides hours of wholesome fun. 


OUTLOOK 


Idea of God,’’ has to be taken in a wide ership. 





15 a 


These are treated primarily as 
they relate to Latin America. 

A strong plea is made for cooperation 
between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the interest of spiritual unity. 
The possibilities and difficulties involved 
in cooperation are treated. While the 
author is careful to present the best side 
of the Roman Church, the book gives 
the distinct impression that one real ob- 
stacle to hemispheric solidarity is Ro- 
man Catholicism as it exists in Latin 
America; 


While not exhaustive, the book is a 
comprehensive and helpful introduction 
to: the religious’ phase of Pan-American 
unity: Especially commendable is the 
author’s application of Christian faith 
to all areas of life. 


JOHN H. LEITH. 
Nashville, Tenn, 


KNOW YOUR’ BIBLE SERIES, last 
four in the series: Paul Writes Serip- 
ture in Prison, Three Letters and Five 
Tracts, The John Books, and Three Gos- 
pels and a History. By Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, . Nashville - New 
York. 64pp. cach. 25c each, 6 for 
$1.40, 12 for $2.60. 

The widely-known editor of the na- 
tional Christian Advocate has completed 
his series of twelve iliuminating studies 
on the facts of the Bibie. He reports in 
question and answer form the findings 
of outstanding biblical scholars. The 
twelve studies are excellent guides to a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
whole Bible. 


Christian Literature 


Illustrated, this four- 
Stories, games, pic- 


tures, puzzles, and other features, all written from a Christian view- 


point, make this weekly a first choice for little folks. 


quarter. 


JUNIOR LIFE. For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11. 


10¢ per 


Illustrated eight- 


page story paper containing character-building stories, articles of 
current and historic interest to’ Juniors, devotional material, fun 


features, ete. 15¢ per quarter. 


ONWARD. For boys and girls, 12-14.. Illustrated eight-page story 
paper containing excellent story material, biographical sketches, 
articles of interest to Intermediates, handcraft and hobby sugges- 
tions, and many other religious and secular features of-interest and 


influence. 25¢ per quarter. 
PRESBYTERIAN YOUTH. 


> 


For young people, 15-24. Thirty-two 


pages of up-to-date materials, published monthly. This magazine 
is now both a popular reading publication, containing articles and 
materials of timely interest, and also the planning medium for 
youth programs in the local church. $1.00 per year. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. For adults. 


The official publica- 


tion of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., this monthly magazine con- 
tains information about our entire Church’s program and planning, 
as well as up-to-date material on a variety of present-day topics 


of general interest. $1.25 a year. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Do You Know? 


Do you know that nearly 18 million, or 57.7 percent, of the rural farm people in the United States reside 
in the area served by our Church? 

Do you know that about 12 million rural non-farm people (coal miners, cotton mill workers and other rural 
dwellers industrially employed) live in the South? 
Do you know that the rural non-farm population during the decade 1930-1940 increased 14 percent, while 
the urban population increased only 7 percent? 

Do you know that 10 adult rural farm people rear 14 children, 10 adult rural non-farm people rear 12 chil- 
dren, while 10 adult urban dwellers rear only 7? 

Do you know the rural people are rearing a majority of our future voters? If these people do not t hen 
pastors trained to reach, teach, evangelize, and rightly motivate them, they may become the masses that ~ 
future demagogues will inflame to destroy the security of our homes, property and democratic way of life 
Do you know that the Church which serves the religious needs of rural people is the Church of the future? 
Do you know that the most productive fields for evangelism are found among rural peoples? Laborers in 
the harvest where it is most plenteous should have a specialized training for their task. , 
Do you know that our cities rear 25 percent less children than is necessary to keep the population station- 
ary and that the farm population is rearing 50 percent more than is necessary to keep the population sta- 
tionary? 

Do you know that a very large number of people, mostly youth, move annually from the rural communities 
to the cities? It is of vital concern to the cities and to city churches whether these people come as criminals 
or as Christians. 

Do you know that our city churches depend for much of their increased membership and for many of their | 
leaders to come from country churches? 

Do you know that 1,510 of our Southern Presbyterian churches are served by part-time pastors and 946 
of our churches of less than 200 members are pastorless? 

Do you know that the Roman Catholics are spending large sums of money to give young men and women * 
a specialized training to teach their faith to the rural people of the South? Should we blame the Catholics * 
for their zeal or profit by the wisdom of their strategy? 

Do you know that other Protestant denominations have established a Chair in their schools to give special- 
ized training for rural ministers? 

Do you know that the four theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., have each 
agreed to receive voluntary gifts to endow a Chair to give specialized training for country minis- 
ters and home missionaries in conjunction with evangelism and field supervision? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT IT WOULD REQUIRE AROUND $100,000 TO ENDOW SUCH A CHAIR 
IN EACH SEMINARY? 


Do you know that every cent given to the seminary of the donor’s choice will be used for the support of the 
Chair with no commissions or overhead operating expenses deducted? 
Do you know that a pastor of an open country church has volunteered to start the endowment fund for his 


seminary by a gift of $500? Other persons with a larger income may desire to give 10 or 20 times that 
much. 


THREE WAYS TO GIVE 


Make your check payable to the treasurer of the theological seminary of your choice and send promptly 
either to Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas: Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Georgia: Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 105 East Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky; or Union Theological 
Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 


Transfer your war bonds and make them payable to the Trustees of (Insert names and address of the 
seminary) of your choice, to be held in trust until the time of maturity. Send the bonds to one of the 
addresses indicated above. 


Use the following form in your will: ‘I give, devise, and bequeath $ and property named as 


follows: to the Trustees of (insert name and address of 
seminary.) 


IN EACH CASE BE SURE TO INDICATE THAT YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF A CHAIR TO GIVE SPECIALIZED TRAINING TO COUNTRY PASTORS AND HOME 
MISSIONARIES IN CONJUNCTION WITH EVANGELISM AND FIELD SUPERVISION. 


Henry W. McLaughlin, Director Department of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension 
8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia 





